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At the President's invitation to me to comment on some of the subjects 
that he would be discussing with the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, 
I said that I would first like to speak of the broad aspects of the situation now 
confronting us, as X saw them* I said that I thought the free world allies should 
not give the people of the world the impression that we are frightened of the 
Soviets or that the Soviets are in the driver's seat. In some parts of the world, 
notably in Asia, Africa and parts of latin America, people are watching 
closely to see whether they think the Soviet Union or the Western Allies are 
the more powerful. We cannot, of course, prevent Khrushchev from strutting 
across the stage and making his grandiloquent speeches.. But we can avoid 
the Impression thai whenever he sounds conciliatory we rejoice and whenever 
he sounds threatening we are tearful as though he were the Lord of Creation. 

As to Berlin, I said that I thought that we should make no concessions 
nor agree to any changes in the present arrangements except as part of a 
larger agreement out of which we would get something. I said that I thought 
our position in Berlin legally and morally impeccable and our sovereignty 
there sound; the Soviets cannot by their own act deprive us of sovereignty in 
Berlin nor put the GDR in a position to coztsol our exercise of 1%. I noted 
that in such matters we can, as we did in the contractual agreements with the 
Federal Republic, voluntarily renounce some or all of our sovereign rights 
when it is expedient to do so; but I thought the assumption that, simply because 
the Soviets challenge our rights and position, we have to seek a compromise, 
is all wrong. 

As to the possibility of an early Siiinrait meeting, I said that I had 
not found persuasive the arguments favoring such a meeting, and that X did 
not think we should now agree to go to one unless we can exact a reasonable 
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price lii Soviet deeds not words • I recalled that in li>56, the Soviets had 
paid such a price by agreeing to the A otrlan Treaty, Also they accepted 
the composition we proposed. I said that I had seen no evidence that 
Khrushchev now seems prepared to pay a price, but rather to drive us to 
the Summit by threats, ftor bad I been able to think of any acceptable 
agreement thai Khrushchev might now be willing dependably to make with 
us, I said that I was opposed to the idea of a Summit meeting premised 
simply on the hope that It might produce something positive, without having 
any evidence that there is a real prospect of this, I said that at such a 
meeting there would be almost ino&sistible pressure fipon the leaders 
of the democracies to reach an agreement. The Soviet leaders would be 
under no such pressure and we would be at a distinct disadvantage. I asked 
the Prime Minister whether in his visit to Moscow he had discovered any 
element in the Soviet thinking which might give hopes of useful negotiation 
at the Summit. 

The Prime Minister did not indicate that he had any basis for believing 
that a worthwhile! acceptable agreement could be reached with Khrushchev. 
He did, however, go on to discuss generally the question of German reunifi- 
cation. 
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I recalled that I had discussed with Adenauer the possibility of 
arranging for a long-term negotiation by to reign Ministers and their 
Deputies, similar to the negotiations that had eventually led to the Austrian 
Treaty* I said that J thought this~a possibility which ought not to be wiiolly 

discarded iri the preseiit'siKI&on and I cited too the talks that we have been 
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iiaving with the Chinese Communists. Such talks can provide a context 
tor avoiding hostilities, even if the substantive content of the **\** is 
relatively inconsequential. 

I repeated that to agree now to go to a Summit meeting at a fixed 
date in the future would be a grave error and would suggest to the world 
that, we had completely given w to the Soviets, in reversing tie! attitude 
we have taken lor the past two years, namely that there must be some 
prospect of fruitful results at a Summit meeting before we could agree to go 
to one. I thought that It would be most dangerous to ourselves to otve such 



an impression. 



I said that If we shall have to face the issue of whether to make 
prospect of a positive outcome a condition of going to the Summit, 1 felt 
that we might as well face it now, while there is still time to find out, free 
of public pressures. Through a meeting of Foreign Ministers, op privately 
through diplomatic channels — or, I said, not necessarily through private 
channels; after all Mr. Manmnian had talked directly with Mr. Khrushchev -- 
we could try to ascertain whether Khrushchev is prepared to ^% an 
acceptable deal. I said In this connection I agree with the thought that 
there will probably not be agreement with the Soviets except with Khrushchev; 
and that in many respects the prospect of talking with Gromyko was a bleak 
and barren one. But I did believe that ways existed for finding out whether 
or not there was anything that Khrushchev wanted that we could give and get 
«• flrtti Pro quo; and that the possibility of Deputy talks should, not be discouraged. 
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II observed that they are la laci trying togetusouF 

aWhewondered whether that were not m sufficiently aggressive Issue to 
bopersuaslvo* iMldtiatlqulumaagre^withtoePilnwMlntefr's 
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w rong l a our present posTBonthsrsy It Is the Soviets who are trying to make 
it wrong, but that does act mean that we have to negotiate with tham about it. 
I sated what la the uaa of our spandtag $40 ttlllan a year or mora to ornate 
deterrent power 11 whenever the Soviets threaten us and want to take something 
from our present positions we feel that we have to buy peace by compromise. 
It that la going to be our attitude, we had better save our money. 




7*AT£- Th * President Intervened to suggest that tt;,e was growing short and 



that this dis c ussion could be continued at Camp David.. He asked whether 
I had any thoughts to express on other matters. 

I referred to the Geneva nsgottat lms on nuclear test suspension and 
said that it now seems evident that there would not emerge from that conference 
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an agreement including control provisions acceptable to us. I said I saw no 
prospect that ths Sovists will abandon their cwmeept of the vato. whidihM^ 
been boras out In the operations of the United Nations Security Council: 
that is, unless the Great Powers act in accord, thsy should nrt act stall. 

I said that I thought that since atmospheric tests are Increasingly 
shown to be injurious to life, we should extend Indefinitely our suspension 
of them sad hope that the Soviets woiad reciprocate. But, I said. I was 
sure that opinion lathe United States would have aocoafidsacelnthe 
possibility of a reliable control agreement being ?waehed a* Geneva. I 
recalled that Mr, MacmiHaa had himself suggested to me during my last 
visit to London the possibility that he and the Preeldeat mlgm ao^wss letters 
to Khn w te a ev setting om the propositions 

impossibility of aa agreement to control specifically underground and hioh 
alUtuae teats unless the Soviets alter their position on the veto la the 
control systenv 
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k i * -. ;-.— i t the origtaally proposed 180 world-wide stations would 

is date ^ ™<^«»^ to dsteetttBdergrouodtestiag of moderate propel The 
^ 3\(WZ President thought, however, that there might be present wwrtemente of an 
agreement with the Soviets that there would bs no atmospheric tests and no 
underground tests aaesedlng, say, 100. ;4eitoton&. He understood that 
underground tests larfar than this could in any event be detectable. The 
^^m^imA that he would aot be williiig to enter lato an agreement 
with the Soviets suspending underground tests unless he could be sure that we 
could detect violations. 

/j I remarked that I did not believe that we could, under any circumstances. 
<&• get a veto-less control system with Russia, 
^^ 
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^& CrfftfE, 1 said **** l tftWl v 1tt ** ** perhaps now time to put Soviet intentions 

^ ^' r *Tn this matter to the stars test by reacting firmly to their extreme position 
a on the veto and showing some sense of outrage at the Soviet proposals* 

^ I thought that unless we reacted vigorously against this now, but went on to 
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discuss other matters, we would have missed the psychological moment. 
Unless our reaction evoked tutor evidence than we now have of honorable 
Intentions, we should not go on with the present conference or set up a 
successor to It but could exchange views diplomatically. 



S JiiGreene, J'r*.i'.-a 
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